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created a most successful way both of finding and of testing it is 
through experimentation and the processes of trial and error; (2) 
the rejection of the doctrine of internal relations; (3) the denial of the 
universality of implication; (4) the acceptance of the doctrine that 
"the mere 'givenness' of the co-presence of several characteristics 
establishes their consistency" (p. 490); (5) dependence upon exper- 
ience and upon the empirical methods of science in determining what 
is existent; (6) the view that logic is an empirical science and that the 
various types of relations, classes, series and functions which form its 
concern are obtained through a process of induction. Empiricism of 
a very fundamental sort, moreover, issues from Spaulding's adoption 
of the three following principles: (a) "parts form wholes which mani- 
fest, or are, one or more qualities that are different from those of the 
parts"; (b) "new qualities are a law unto themselves"; (c) "one and 
the same entity can stand in several relations, and these relations 
are not constitutive of one another." It follows from these prin- 
ciples that the higher levels of realities and of organization can neither 
be reduced to or deduced from the lower; they can be understood only 
if observed and studied as found. In connection with Spaulding's 
clear insistence upon evolution as creative, however, one wonders at 
some of his criticisms of Bergson, particularly since he himse f regards 
the process as alogical and describes it as undeniably efficient in that 
it "produces," "causes," and "brings about" (p. 516). 

The New Rationalism provides much stimulus for discussion but it 
does so because it is replete with thought and with suggestiveness. 
It may confidently be called a substantial contribution to contempo- 
rary philosophy. Unfortunately, it contains many typographical 
errors; the references to books and to authors discussed are frequently 
so general as to be of little value; and the bibliographies, though useful, 
require careful revision. 

Edward L. Schaub. 
Northwestern University. 

Some Suggestions in Ethics. By Bernard Bosanquet. London, 
Macmillan and Co.; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1918. — 
pp. viii, 248. 

This book is intended for "ordinarily thoughtful persons who are 
interested in reflecting upon morality." Though no friend to casuistry, 
Dr. Bosanquet considers that moral theory may dispel some per- 
plexities by showing the assumptions upon which they are based to be 
untrue. Starting from the phrase 'living for others,' the first part of 
the book passes to an examination of the self and others, the nature 
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of the individual and of value, and the relation of goodness to value. 
The general point of view will be familiar to readers of the author's 
Gifford Lectures. In the second part these conceptions are applied 
to special difficulties and hindrances of the good, such as the relation 
of evil to perfection, the growing repugnance to punishment, and 
stupidity. The book avoids controversy, although the author often 
treads over hidden fires, and it is impossible not to admire the skill 
with which Dr. Bosanquet's dialectic seizes and uses permanent and 
significant elements, not only in Plato and Hegel, but also in writers 
with whom he is in less perfect sympathy. Dr. Bosanquet has always 
held firmly to the great humanist tradition, and a younger generation 
of philosophers, sometimes too absorbed in the technicalities of their 
craft, may well envy the insight with which he brings experience of 
life and literature 1 to bear on philosophical problems. 

It may be objected — indeed it has been objected — that this book is 
casuistry with a difference, since it does attempt to set principles in 
relation to particular cases. But the point does not penetrate to the 
core of the author's position. Dr. Bosanquet, I take it, means by 
casuistry the art of applying general rules to particular cases, an art 
that reveals its mechanical nature in proportion as it achieves com- 
plete codification. On his view the function of philosophy is to under- 
stand its subject-matter, not to dictate. Much of the book applies 
a solvent criticism to the general conceptions which the ordinary 
man uses in judging or guiding action. In the first chapter, for ex- 
ample, the phrase 'living for others' leads to the master-conceptions of 
individuality and value, which are too formal in character to afford 
specific guidance. Or again the discussion on punishment attempts 
to disentangle its function from a mass of notions which have lately 
encrusted it " like some marine Glaucus " : these notions are, it is con- 
tended, taken uncritically from current medical or biological theory, 
or influenced by false humanitarianism, or by imperfect analogies from 
the education of children. Is the result merely the substitution of 
good principles for imperfect rules, of good casuistry for bad? We 
may distinguish between the play of the judgment upon the actual 
structure of values which men have achieved and what Croce con- 
veniently calls the gusto pratico, when the individual faces and must 
act in a unique situation, unique because his act is spontaneous and 
creative. It is the claim of any principle or rule to take command of 
the act that Dr. Bosanquet repels, because no principle " can tell you 
its own proportion of truth compared with others, nor when it is 

1 The 'author wanted' on p. 167 is Adam Lindsay Gordon. 
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right to attend to it, and when it would be better to think of things 
otherwise." This I take to be the position implied in Aristotle's 
doctrine that the <pp6vinos himself is the judge by reason of his 
achieved character, and it is one side of Socrates' figure of the mid- 
wife. 

Dr. Bosanquet's main contention is that while values are impersonal, 
the individual feels and judges them. " They are imperatives or notes 
of perfection to which the persons as facts are subordinate." It is 
from this point that the various lines of discussion in the book radiate. 
I may touch on one or two to indicate his mode of treatment. 

If on one side Dr. Bosanquet refuses to allow the past in the form 
of tradition or precept or creed to bind the present, on the other he 
regards any theory that progress is the end, or that immortality is a 
recompense for suffering or sacrifice, as showing a lack of faith and in- 
sight. Such views nullify the meaning of self-sacrifice — the note of the 
book is Stirb'und werde — and place before the finite individual a false 
ideal of perfection. The bearing of this view may be considered in 
the light of two examples. 

It is asked what is the value of the many who " have lived faithfully 
a hidden life and rest in unvisited tombs." The error to be avoided 
here lies in considering them as means or instruments or in judging 
them as if they fell short of high achievement. The values that they 
have contributed and do contribute to the common stock give a 
color and character to the life of the whole. To touch one line of 
argument: our civilization has taken its form from men organized in 
families, in guilds like the builders of cathedrals, and in communities, 
all with a positive life and spirit of their own. " In all this medium of 
unity, which, though unreflective, is not subliminal, we have an 
undeniable human value of a direct and universal type, in which there 
cannot be a human creature who is not a partaker in some mode or 
degree." We may combine with this an instance from the most sug- 
gestive chapter on stupidity, in which the author quotes a friend as 
objecting to the description of Christ as perhaps a rather clumsy car- 
penter. Such clumsiness implies a lack of respect for the work and 
the material; but the crafts stamp those who practise them with an 
insight and veracity which lies at the base of social structure. The 
point is that the humble values, which are apt to be overlooked, "grow 
at every point into the general vitality which surrounds " them. 

Dr. Bosanquet utters a plain challenge to those who consider that 
the school to which he belongs slur over the problem of evil. He 
cites almost with exultation that passage of Hegel which suggests 
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that evil is an illusion which prevails in all finite spirits, and lays bare 
what appears to him to be its relation to the old antithesis of Justi- 
fication by Faith and Works. Evil is to be taken in the context of the 
finite individual's life, "made out of the same stuff as good; the stuff of 
life, its passions and values." Again the point is that we cannot deal 
with it by thrusting it out of relation to its context, and imagining a 
future conquest of an alien system by progress. " Evil is evil; once 
more, you have not to palter with this truth; but, all the same, it can 
be overcome; not at a distance, but now and here; and the secret of 
overcoming it is to feel that it is overcome, and to treat it practically as 
a conquered thing. Such is the faith of science in its battle with appear- 
ances; it does not suppose some to be intelligible, and some not. If it 
did, it could not work. And such must in effect be the faith of the 
good man, if he is in any place or time to overcome the world. He 
must not suppose that here and there he may light upon an absolute 
evil which is in principle a separate thing, unresolvable and insuper- 
able " (p. 104). Here the author appeals from moralism, a "thing of 
theory," to that hope which men call salvation or liberation, the heart 
of great religions. Nothing was more curious or lamentable in the 
late war than the readiness of some teachers of religion to stake 
their belief in the goodness of things upon the Allied victory, as if 
our defeat would prove evil to be invincible. Whatever practical 
utility such an attitude may have, it carries religion back to Mount 
Carmel. It is against such faithless demands for the liquida- 
tion of evil that Dr. Bosanquet sets his account of 'liberation' as 
giving men the power to transform the immediate evil into good. 
"It is not an accident that 'morality' in a certain sense has been the 
bete noire of religion; not, for example, that Scott has put in the mouth 
of a woman of almost perfect saintliness such words as these: ' Mony 
a hungry, starving creature, when he sits down on a Sunday forenoon 
to get something that might warm him to the great work, has a dry 
clatter o' morality driven about his lugs.'" The strength of this 
view seems to lie in its refusal to make drafts on the future for rectifica- 
tion or compensation. It is not, I think, a valid objection to urge that 
the real difficulty is the fact that evil has a spirit of its own, hostile to 
the good. For if the principle of liberation has any power, must it 
not at least mean that such a spirit, however deformed, can be 
changed? We must in this discussion bear in mind the fuller argu- 
ment in The Value and Destiny of the Individual, which subordinates 
the judgment of good to the judgment of perfection. 

In concluding these notes on a most suggestive book, one would 
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like to ask gratefully for a fuller discussion on the definability of the 
good, some hints on Croce's theory that theoretical error is practical 
(p. 108), and some further guidance on the theory of education at a 
time when we are in danger of being made efficient by discarding many 
things of value. A. S. Ferguson. 

Queen's College, 
Canada. 

Teoria e storia della Storiografia. By Benedetto Croce. Bari, 

Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1917. — pp. vi, 293. 

This is the fourth and concluding part of the author's series en- 
titled Filosofia come Scienza della Spirito, and the only part which 
has not been translated into English (the translation of Part Three 
has not yet appeared). We may hope that this part will soon be made 
accessible to English readers, for it is valuable in itself, and impor- 
tant among the writings of Signor Croce. Indeed, Dr. H. Wildon 
Carr, in The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce, declares that in Croce's 
conception of history we come on the "central idea and fundamental 
principle" of his philosophy, and in his Preface Croce says: "The 
problem of historical comprehension is that to which are directed all 
my researches into the modes of the mind, as to their distinction and 
unity, as to their truly concrete life, which is development and his- 
tory, and as to historical thought, which is the self-consciousness of 
this life. In a certain sense, then to take up again, at a time when the 
circle of my labors on the philosophy of mind was completed, the 
subject of the writing of history, and to deal with it more fully then 
before, was the most natural conclusion that I could give to the 
entire work." The present book is an amplification of what had 
already been said in the Logic, and most of its contents had already 
appeared separately in Italian reviews in 1912-13. As a result, 
there is more repetition than would appear in a work written as a 
unit, and the parts are not always in the order easiest for the reader to 
grasp. Yet the general impression made by the whole is clear and 
deep. 

The first part of the work deals with The Theory of the Writing 
of History. Here we read that "history [properly so called] is living 
history, chronicle is dead history" (p. 10). That is, history is real 
only when it is "contemporary," or a genuine product of the thought 
of the man who writes it. A book which is essentially only a collec- 
tion of "sources" is not worthy of the name of a history, nor is "poeti- 
cal history," which is a product of feeling and not of thought (pp. 19- 
22). "Universal history" cannot be treated, but the universal can 
be known through history; "history is thought, and, as such, thought 



